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OBSERVATIONS 



ON 



BUONAPARTE'S SPEECtt 



1 HE cdebrated Hume^ in his History of %xi%- 
\$xAy espres9e0 his astanishment at the eictraordi* 
nary imbecility of Cfomwairs Speeches — %% *^ their 
^^ obscurity^ tediousne^s^ and utter insipidity*'^ 
Whatever he might think of Buonapartes, he cer- 
tainly Qould not tax them with obscurity* As* 
suredly^ they announce all the secrets of the Ty* 
vanf s soul ; but those secrets issue from it en*- 
veloped in a didion so puerile and grovdling^ 
that all the diffbrenccf between liit flatness charged 
on Cromwdl^ and tb^ which marks the speeehet 
of Buonapafft^y » simply this :-^l^ former sou^t 
^> to render his designs impenetrabte (hence his con* 
^ ivjed aoduBiiitdUigible dioentiw)^ while the lgt» 
i\ B 
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ter, restrained by no wish to conceal his object, 
speaks his natural language; and this language 
is that of a mean upstart^ who strives to adapt ta 
his elevated rank the cockney Miom in which he 
was bom and educated. 

' ^' Since your last Session/' says he, ^^ new wars, 
** new triumphs, and new treaties of peace, have 
^^ changed the fece of Europe." 

In truth, at war most atrocious, most unjnst, on 
the side of BuoQapart^, has punished one of the 
destroyers of the independence of Europe, by the 
very hand of him to whom hte sacrificed his ho- 
nour, his country, his family, and his people! 
Buonaparte has destroyed the destroyer of his 
enemies. The crime was consummated ; the in^ 
strument was to be broken and thrown aside; 
and he. has been so, with every mark of insolence 
and coiitemp't! This circumstance has, indeed, 
*^ changed the fece of Europe." It has spread 
over the North of it that political dissolution which 
had previously taken place in the South ; and trea* 
ties 6f pe&ce have put the finishing hand to the 
work of war ! The Treaty of Tilsit has done for 
Russia what that of Basle did for Prussia ; it hj/A 
degraded her in her own eyes, and in those of 
Europe : it has blasted that Empire with the 
Mendship and the alliance of the Tyrant ! The 
first stroke of the passing-bell has sounded for 



Itussia at Tilsit^ as it. once sounded for Prassia at 
Basle. To expire in agonies, like htty she has 
only to add to her error that inveterate, that stu- 
pid obstinacy which, since the fetal 179^^ ^^ ^%^ 
nalized the Court of Berlin. 

^^ If * the House of Brandenburgh, which was 
*' the first to conspire against our independence, 
*^ still reigns, she owes it to the sincere friendship 
^^ with which the powerful Emperor of the North 
'^ has inspired rae." 

VtB Victis! These are the rights of Buonaparte ; 
and this is the excuse for the silence of the King of 
Prussia, at reading this coarse, this stupid^ this ah^ 
rard calumny ! 

If Prussia had conspired, with the rest of Eu- 
rope, against what Buonaparte calls the indepen- 
dence of France, the King of Prussia would then 
have done what Frederick II would have. been 
sure to do ; and, imitating this great Prince, he 
would be still on a thi^ne* which he would owe to 
his virtues, and not to the insulting pity of Buo- 
naparte! 

And what is it that Buonaparte terms the in- 
dependence of France? Unfortunately, Europe^ 
at present, knows but too well. In vain was it 
predicted; in vain was^ it proclaimed in every State; 
the populace of <the Continent waspersuaded ; but 
to iQake an impression on the understanding of its 



Mimttert, it wm necesssry to flay t1i«m tiivel 
This Buonaparte has efiectually done ; and they 
tibw begin to Gomprebend the nature of the in*' 
dependence which he wishes to presence ! Thip 
late and steril conviction brings, it is brue« m H^ 
leviation of the evil with it ; but may serve, at 
least, to shew posterity what intense, wb^t im>* 
penetrable stupidity environed those Cabinets of 
Euibpe, once so famous, and which cowardice, 
egotism, rapacity, and terror, had now dhanged^ 
as Cipoe metamorphosed and brutified, of old, 
those whom she wished to render the Hind m* 
straments of her pleasure! 

Prussia conspire against the independence ^ 
l^'rance ! Ten years since, it was the height of 
folly not to have done so ; but it would ha^e been 
madnesss, incurable madqiess, to dream of sueh ail 
undertaking in 1 8q6, after having assisted Franni 
in enslaving the rest of Europe, It w^uM ham 
been incurable madness, beeauae aueb a adieocie 
was no longer possible* . In^ ISO^, Psussia^ tlninseii 
to the verge of ruin, and dishonoured by thejuft^ 
faihcrus Treaties of Mnsisieur db Haaigmta,; ilneady 
deprived of the Margraviafes of Ailq)af2h wi 9sh 
lien, and thoSuchiea of Cleves andJiilifirs; wmm 
nelled^ by way of indemm^ii^ hefftell^ to partaikcf 
isf the iniquitioi|s rdbbemea of BuoAapaiA^ ^nd h^ 
Ifier hiQiids open the patmnecy of her beat AUy} 



Fni8$iaj I say, made, at length, the fatal dtHCavery 
that Buonaparte was sick of her partnership^ and 
weaiy of her forbearance ; and that, to Iree him- 
self from the tedioiisness of her complaints, ,and 
the insipidity of her reproaches, he was preparing 
to devour her. Then, indeed, and not till then, 
she sought to secure her independence, ai^d protect 
herself from the ruthless fangs of the tiger, whom 
h^ persevering complaisance alone had nursed to 
jpaturity I This is what Buonaparte calls con* 
fpiring agaiost his independence ! and, alas ! he is 
right. It is Europe that has lost its senses ; it is 
£urppe that is over*run with cowards, and fools, 
aiKl madmen, in that cl^ss which, hy its honours 
smd employments^ is destined to direct the policy 
of JBpapires ! Buonaparte the creature of the Ke* 
volution aiid of War, placed on the Grit Throne of 
the woffldj wd at the head of a people yain and 
Ijfascible aboi^e all others, a strfijiger to that nation^ 
vluch> 1mi oev^r y^ h^n able to endure the do* 
l^ioi^ of 9. ^wg^r^ knows weU^^that the sword 
^ Damoqles bgngs over him> and that millions of 
men l)nra vifith the fiercest desire to see it fall and 
liury it^lf iii his hf^rt!. He knows, that, in the 
Countiy which he pollute^ with his presence and 
kia. p<^^> a singly moment is sutiicient to sever 
tbs h^f wh^ch suspei^ds th^ steel of justice over 
hMgttiHylMa^ £1^ luMYios tb^t for every«f;rench« 



real peace, would burst her fetters: and yet yon 
wouid a^k of Buonaparte* a real, an honourable 
peace! Was there ever seen such an ingtance of 
madness ? Was there ever heard a request so child* 
ish and absurd? To ask a solid and permanent 
peace of Buons^rt^ is to supplicate him to plutigc 
a dagger into his own heart. If he seems deter-^ 
mined to refuse this blessing to Europe, it must b^ 
allowed, that his obstinacy of denial, however dis- 
tressing it may be, is not without some excuse. 

What, however, is without the slightert dotadow 
of an excuse, is the more than diabolical obstinacjf 
with which the Ministers of the G^ntiuait persist 
in pt^ssing upon Buonaparte their paltry, their 
pitiful Notes. I am well convinced, tlmt^he con* 
aiders the necessity of reading them as the sole 
hostility wfai^ he has to apprehend from such m 
whining and deqpksaUe crew. 

Unhappy Kings c^thia age, BuonapartS wishea 

to ]>E<rrR0Y YQU M0B4LLT ANJb PHYSJ^AIXV ! Ho 

widbes to DSstKOY yoii ! When he sheathes tbtt 
swordy It is only because be has 1^ in your dor 
mioions the venom # f a Peace which necessitatea 
your ruio. When, it length, you perceive that 
be bM fofced upon yot the poisoned cup, and that 
hii frieufddiip ia nq^diy effecting your destruction^ 
you are then desirous of defendiiig yourseh^ea; and 
tbi s IS the moment whidn he sekcta to teil you^ that 



you have " conspired against his independence 1 *' 
This appears astonishing to you — ^to you who, so 
long enslaved, now supplicate for nothing but 
chains somewhat less ponderous — ^but it appears 
astonishing to you alone* In France it is no se- 
cret, that the independence of Buonaparte has 
your slavery for its basis, and his existence your 
ruin. 

This, I presume, sufficiently explains the pur- 
port of those fantastic and ridiculous phrases in 
which Buonaparte accuses the most submissive of 
his accomplices of ^^ conspiring against his in- 
" dependence!" 

'^ If the House of Brandenbui^h still reigns, 

she owes it to the sincere friendship with 

which the powerful £mperor of the North 

has inspired me." 

No person in Europe believes that Buonaparte's 
Counsellors are deficient in sagacity and depth of 
understanding. As for himself, none^ surely, will 
accuse him of wanting either ambition or perti- 
nacity ; none suspect him of being restrained in 
his politics by any nice examination of the mo- 
rality of the means which he employs; this^ I ap- 
prehend. Is all that is required to domineer over 
the Continent, 

The article which I have just transcribed, is one 
of those tremendous chef-d^oeuvres fabricated in the 
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Cabinet of the Tyrant. It is not possible (for^^e 
wish to be jast) to compreheiad more circum- 
stances in fewer words, or to combine more ter- 
rible results in a single sentence. 

Every word which Jiuonapart^ spekks^ and eveiy 
line which he writes, or *which is written fcr, him, 
reniters it necessary- f^v those who wish to judge of 
their object and import, to recur perpetually > to 
those axioms by which his politicsiare known to 
be guided. 

The first axiom is, the cfestruction of Cheia- 
deperidence of Europe. 

The second, to effect it, necessary, ^ by ^ War. 

'And the third, to finish by Peace the work of 
^War, or to insure Its swccess by degra^tig at once 
the conquered Power.and' her 'Allies. 

1 ask, then, if he could have taken t any step 

more effectual to obtain the object which' he liad 

in view by Peace, than' tteit-wbidi -he tdedarjis 

*himself to rhave taken, »ii:^ his^^eech to the JLe- 

gislative Body ? 

rphe treaty • of Tilsit has annihilated Prussia; 
this we -have ' W ready j)krcfed beyond a doikbt. Mt 
nemaitied to 'degrade his poweiiul AUy,^ the Em- 
peror bP'RiiiSsiay and* for thi^ Buonaparte has^amp^ 
provided by the Treaty. At present,) he is}ei^<^- 
^it^'^t'^Pam-'i^l^t^he-^iIifetMnedi^ tTiUit,tand he 
' now dey arfes - to*^ tfee-worldi that ^ t^e^Kingof^Prus- 
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818 wcfttid »cea8e to ^xist j ^^ without the friendsbip 
*^ With whieh the powerful Enaperor of the North; 
'^ has inspiredrbim.'' 19ii$ expressipD is ipserted- 
ih hist Speech for no other reason than t& render, 
flierigaojhiny with which; he seeks i to cover the 
Emperor of Russia more consjOicupus and glairings 
; Ii> th^ firsts pteoe, Buonstpjartc treats the Em- 
pepffor^ofiE Russia I prcci$<^y as he treaJts all the KingS' 
^hom he ha9 either subdo^ or created: he.de* 
^mls^hm of the title by which he is recognized 
in Europe, and confers on him one v^hioh he ne^ 
iwr received but frpins himself^ Thus heha^jto 
th^ext^ntiof hi^ power^ anqihilat^. the Emperorr 
^> whftt he wa^y to. cr^te h)pi anew in his. own 

In ^ the next plaoe^ it< cannot be doubted that. 
tte Bmperor of Ritssia is powerfol, were it onljj 
for this?— thajt he rules over the Riissiap Nation ; 
it cannot be doubted that^ he is so, because thi; 
gidlftot f^ple has never oeased to be powerful^ 
loyal, and affectionate. 

- It^.mu$t> however, be admitted, thatj personalty 
speakings he never was less powerful than ^on the 
filial day when not content with sacrificing his 
Ally^ he^ enriched himself with his spoils, which 
heksonsBQtBdto receive from the hands^of his con* 
ciueror; Thiais surely an. act* of weaknessr-^and 
it ijk. pnecisi^y in^ reocmiijRg thi^ aQt of weakoess 
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that Buonnapart^ honours the Emperor of Russia 
with the title of " powerfiil," merely to shew the 
world that he is so no longer!— So wide is the 
disagreement between the epithet " powerful *' 
and that which is suggested by the recollection of 
the Treaty of Tilsit! 

'^ The Emperor of Russia has inspired him with 
*' a sincere friendship.*' — lliis isialse, because this 
is absolutely impossible. On a point like this^ all 
Europe will unite in rejecting the calumny^ and' 
justifying Alexander I. 

Those who are acquainted with thisTritice agree 
in affirming^ that there are few more amiable^ few 
of a more gentle and happy disposition^ or blessed 
with a heart more essentially good. He appears to' 
have mounted the throne in one of those dangerous 
periods when absolute authority was subjected to 
the most furious attacks, to teach the doubting 
Universe that this immense power is not un- 
frequently otieof the choicest blessings which 
the Almighty bestows on his creatures. 

Such was Alexander I on the day when he be- 
came acquainted with Buonaparte. He had then 
in him every thing necessary to ensure the low 
and affection of all mankind, but nodiing calcu- 
lated to obtain the friendship of Budnapart^. On 
the contrary, he had all that could inspire him* 
with the most inveterate distrust. Accordingly, 
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he did inspire him with it in the most violent de- 
. gree : and if ever the destruction of Alexander I 
was sworn^ it was on the day when^ having seen 
and judged him\by himself, Buonaparte, was en- 
abled to foresee^ that if it had been in his power to 
dispose of the present, be himself would have had 
no opportunity of r^ulating the destinies of the 
future. He saw in this Prince, at the very instant 
that he was taking so cruel an advantage of his in*- 
fluehce over him, that he could only deceive him> 
by artifices which would one tlay render h'im his 
most implacable enemy. He saw that this Prince 
continued to consult the public optnion upon every 
act of his Administration ; and he must* have clearly^ 
foreseen what opinions would prevail amongst a 
greats people, whom no ei^emy has found it pos- 
sible to d^rade since > the first manifestation of 
their, pleasure to become one of the Powers of 
Europe. 

Buonaparte saw the effect which this opinion 
wonld inevitably produce on the.fknperor of Rus- 
sia; he saw that the most absolute, the most power- 
foli andthe most l^ally powerful Prince in Europe, 
found no pleasure in his boundless authority, but 
that of consulting the opinion of his people ; and 
no real happiness, but that of complying with 
their, wishes. 

This is wiiat he must have seena and this is the 
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insortnountableJbarrier which the hand off the A I- 
mighty has plowed between the heartx>f the Tyrant 
and that^of Alexander h 

Yes, the Emperpr ofr Riisgia isi ^^ powerful/* 
ndt by what he did at Tikit^butsbyy the. means > 
tie possesses of repairing' the evibwindi was<l<me' 
there* He is^ ^^ powerAil/' beoause he. is^at ther 
bedsd'of a greal' and. m^ity. people^. whaiarebCDn*-. 
imacedi that the. mosti senous- misftntone wfaichi 
oemld befiad'thi^m would) be: therJlossiofitfaeir Ghi^;; 
and who, whiletbeypresenrehiitt in.iindtmini8hed} 
integrity^, stand in awe of* noc, Bower oni earthi. 
These are the tme feundationsxofi tfaa^ '^ pniaer *^ 
ofi Alexander: I( and! not that: whick^tie^pisseBseds 
of oonrnntting an enron at Tibit^ 

^^ A French PriiKS. shall rei^ on. the:*Btti^, 
^^ He: will know hesw to: concttiatei tbe^ inHerestis 
^ oil bis new. Siibjecta with: diec fiieti and? mosb 
" sacred of his duties." 

This:-fireuchJPrinceLi&JenQue:&iiOiHip^^ 
hyvfxy of parenthesis^ ia neidiera FimashmaniJioir 
aPfmce* 

But, wherererHeiRjIi^reiga^itiwi&nolibeaBiistt 
to> inq^re upon, wfaatxterois: befis afainibto tadLe pcxu 
seBs»Mi of hi^ hingdomi' 

The.'^ ftiat^and moalxsaGaed qfliisc duties?.' is tai 
sacrifice every thing to his elder brotber; If^thur 
bfc.not wtot^qinyBrtifraieantrlKraay^J^ language 



18 iM) longer^ mt^liigiUe. AasKu?cfi)y t this rJieitmie 
must be the ablest man of hisj^e, ifhe has tibe 

-skill tor conciliate the interest of hisrCtitere subjects 
:vnth that of the elder: Buonapatrt^ : for the interest 
i>f.that Buonaparte is^ 1 to. extort froin every Coun- 
try which he rules^ which he. protectis^ or simply 
expressesi a regacrd for, the last . farthings and the 
last, man capable of bearing arms : ' his dbject is to 

-.exhaust the specie^ and ta sacrifice the inhabitants, 
in. the support 6f .a; ferocious audi fiiantic ambition. 

The interest of* the people of W^^faalia is to 
preserve their mQney:andlheir][!ihysical existence. 
If Jerome, as we have. already observed, :.be suffi- 
ciently adroit to feconcile these jarnbag interests, 
.without incurring the:anger. of theTyrant in Chief, 
or immolating the unfortunate .lobjects over whom 

• he is mside:Ruler^vhe.mustil^!the ablest Politician 
.that the world has yet seen. 

*No oneaceuses him of such an ^excess of self- 

:: love : jundbttbtedly he has. not the naost remote idea 

-of :it. Mlis ^dderrhrother.has *need't>f : harassing 
and draining, by measures of fiuanceiand conscrip- 

r.tion,.all:the .countries twhich he -has. subdued, to 

& ffmpby the xnieana in ^suhjugsitbg those which may 

• 

a yet resisthim. rHe :cannotodo ei?ery:4iiing himself. 
-luFnuacehe^acts by:bis:PFe&ets, and in Europe 
chy thoseiunfledgedjKingSvwhom: every year: brings 
r.totight^and>eadio^ hatched anihe warmth of:revo- 
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I 

' lutionary dunghills^ are merely the means and tJie 
elements of new revolutions. 

Can any one seriously believe that, when Buo- 
naparte compels a Pririee to abdicate the title which 
the Constitution and the Laws had given him, to 
re-invest him with the name of King, he has any 
other object in view than that of degrading the 
Kings whom he cannot dethrone, by multiplying 
the titles which they bear? When he compelled a 
Duke of Wirtemburgh to declare himself King, he 
annihilated all the constitutional relations which 
connected that Prince with his people, and his peo- 
with tiim; since by virtue of this new title, he 
engaged him to break all the political laws of the 
territorities which were under his controul, and ta 
atmihilate the Stateis of the Country. 

In Saxony, too, he has forced the Elector to vio- 
late all his engagements towards his sublets. The 
laws of the Electorate prohibit the holding of of- 
fices by Catholics; and^ from the instant that he 
become King of Saxony^ he broke through the re- 
straint of those laws* 

It is thus that Buonaparte rends asunder the 
political connexion of States^ of which he deranges 
and subverts all the ancient relations. He dethrones 
a Sovereign whom the law had crowned, and me- 
tamorphoses a. legitimate Prince into a feeble and 
absurd Tyrant. And in this manner, by leaving 
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the Kings without People, and the People without 
Kii^igs, he efiects, at his pleasure^ the destruction 
of th^ one, and the slavery of the other. 

Thus he treats the Countries who&e antient So* 
tereigns he yet permits to vegetate a few aionient9t 
With r^pect to those Countries which he deliv^a 
up to the controul of his relations and accomplices, , 
he indulges them with a share of the plunder, as a 
rei^ard for their zeal in the execution of his will. 
. Let any one now judge^ whether beings of this 
description cdn possibly entertain an idea of ^^ con*- 

ciliating *' any other interest than their own and 

those of their master. 

« 

-VThe House of Saxony has recovered, at the 
^' end of fifty years, the independence which she 
^' had lost/' , 

The world cannot have forgotten^ that wheii 
Buona^art^ forced the King of Prussia; into war^ 
ih 1806, he pretended that Sayony, enslaved by 
Prussia^ Was driven to take up arms contrary to 
her own inclinations, and that the object of his 
^pediticin was' to deUver her from the Pruman 
yoke. 

' He weir knew, that no parson in Europe woi:dd 
givie the least credit to an absurdity of this kind. 
Treiatties, political rdatirais^ and an identity^ oi in- 
ter^ts, had bound Prussia to Saxony for mere than, 
half a century. For t|ie King of Prussia to take 

D 
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Ml uti}>u8t aihratitage of those tiefl^ tttid commit 
them into chamsy he oi^ht, at least, to have me*' 
naced Saxony, to have covered her with sotdiers, 
and, in a word, to have imitated Buonaparte when 
h^ afflicta a country with his alliance. P^ufsia wsA 
sa hr from adopting such measures, that she m^ust 
submit to the eternal reproach of not haviing $vf-^ 
ficiei^tly attended to- the defence of her AUy,^ and 
of having left Saxony open to all the^insuhs of h«v 
enemy. It must be eonlessed, that this ia rather 
a novel mode of subjecting her neighbovrs to keff 
pteasttre. 

Buonaparte, then, could have no expectation ckI 
iiii^Ieadii^ any one, when, iti 18q6) be declared 
that Saxony was aotslaved ; since he waa well aware 
of the impossibility of deceiving a single soul in a 
oiEcumstance so nojboplousiy uittrae'.. But he knew 
the character of the Elector oi Swxotiy, and waft 
desiroiJ» of jJiaving the way for his defectkm audi 
sttbmksion,^ l^ benevolently and timely furnishing' 
him Witb an apology, a pretext, hv peesenrmg hia> 
^lotitiiTal existeoe^ at the price of bia faonoar and:' 
bis duties. 

This Pri»a, ofi a meek aid p«K«&fe di^poBi- 
tio% is-, gifted with. a. passi vo ami tranquil speeiea^ 
of wisdciiD) admhable for otbe^ agea, atid( f<H! otbee 
men thaa those witlt. whom we am eondemiBsd toi 
livje.-^-^ centuiy ago^ be woiikt Ikave mad&aa e&»^ 



ikiletilt Prince ; as the world is now circumfitaiiGed^ 
he can anly be deeofied a weak and timid Sove» 
reign, endued with all the oouragei of the most 
^eitfect resignation. 

Nothing of this had euuiped Buonapartd ; and 
it was, therefore, for the Elector alone that this 
ridiculous fable, of the slavery of Saxony^ ti^as 
invented atid propagated. 

This &tion^ however, it became necessary to 
tnaintaiti to the last, and the Legislative Body 
was, tbiere!ft)re, to be told that Saxony ^* had been 
'* enfranchised r* 

Let us now see how this ^^ enfrandiisement/* 
has iHien efi^cted. 

Firit, the Elector o{ Saxony has been compelled 
to reeelire a crojwn from the hands of him who 
usurped the throne of his tiephew. If we suppose 
hixB to iiave done this voluntarily, and of his own 
|ree will^ what title ^all we give him I ! ! But all 
£urope absolves him from so foul a crime. If be 
was forced to accept this crown, what then becomes 
id his *^ i^ependence )"* . 

Secondly^ upoKi the flrst dismemberment of Ger«* 
iQMy, the £3ector frankly declared that *' bis con^ 

science fcnrbade him to receive^ and his incliiiia-> 

^ns to jieldy any thmg.'* If, then, he has now 
accepted a part of the dominions of bis nsost intl* 
taate AUy^ ijt'becomea a question whether it was a 






volunttrf tA ; and if this he tniwei^d in thi 
tiffirmative, what are we to understand by his 
^ conscience ? '*— But he is well kAown to be truly 
and sincerely pious : be has then been compellecl 
to receive th^ spoils of his Ally ; and, in this case, 
where is his ** independence ? ** 

Thirdly, he refused, in 1805 and I8O6, to be* 
come a Member of the Confederation of the Rhinet 
in 1 807 he consents to it ! By this alone, he is 
under the protection of Bucmapart^, ^^ Chief and 
^' Protertor " of that Confederation. If, then, he 
has accepted in I807 what he rejected in I806, 
where is his '^ independence ? ** And if he has 
done it of his own free will, he has then knowingly 
placed himself unde^ the dependance of Buona- 
parte, for no one can be ignorant of what is meant 
by the protection of such a Tyrant. 

r 

Fourthly, the gift of the Duchy of Warsaw, and 
the Constitution which the Elector has accepted for 
that State, necessarily render the King of Saxony 
the enemy of Prussia, Austria, and Russia. We 
all know that he was elected King of Poland, iii 
1791 ; he is now made Duke of Poland, with a 
Constitution which leads, in the mort direct Qftaik- 
ner, to that of 1791. Who^oes not see the ob* 
ject c^ this, dr the point at .which BuonapartiS 
wishes to artive? 
- Is 'it of his own free, will that the £3ector of 
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Seixony has aceepted an dbvenomed present, which 
. renders him the scourge of his neighbours, and the 
instrument of the Tj^nant of Europe? ' Impossible; 
it cannot be; his principles and his di^racter are 
well known ; and tb^re never ^stqd: a more cruel 
proof of dependande^ than this metamorphosis of 
the Elector of Saxony into a revolutionary King-— 
into an abettor of anarchy and rebellion ! 

Such is the political liberty .which Buonaparte 
has given to Saxony, and such is the manner in 
which he has ^^ enfranchised her from slavery! '*««» 
But there is yet an expression in this pat t of the 
Speech worth our notice, BuDnapart<6 saya, ^^ the 
*' House of Saxony has re<x)vered its independence/* 
The word " House " comprehends all the indivi*^ 
duals of a family; and, in this respect^ he has 
spoken the truth, as far, at least, as regards. one of 
these individuals; but it maybe reasonably doubted^^^ 
whether this one has received her ^^independei^ce:'* 
of any. but God and her own heart. 

It is known that Buonaparte had resolved on; 
sacrificing the Princess Augusta, daughter Of th^ 
Elector, to Jerome Buonaparte. The Princess 
refused,^-Hleath itself appeared less terrible to. her 
than such a disgrace. \ Hiere, indeed^ she made a 
most noble use of her independence! But I doubt 
much', whether it was of this that Buonaparte meant; 
to boast before his satelites* And iiow> since the 
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' subject has naturally led me to speak of those in- 
' fiunous unions which the T3nrant forcfes the F^inces^ 
his slaves, to contract with the iiiclividual of his 
family, 1 must seek ease for a moment^. and giVe 
vent to that indignation which has too long and 
too cruelly weighed upon* ihy heart. 

This age, so horrible for prodigies of every kind 
of crime, has givAi birth to one unheard of and 
unknown till now. In ad tinies there have been 
tyrants, usurpers, and fierce and rapacious conque- 
rors. In the days of barbarism, the death of van- 
quished Princes sometimes followed close upon 
tlieir defeat: the Romans chained them to the 
wheels of their triumphal cars, but at the close of 
this intolerable humiliation, they indulged them 
with a speedy death.. It was reserved for this age, 
and for the subtle and malicious Tyrant of this age^^ 
to outgo all those who preceded him, by branding 
his victims with an indelible, an inexpiable mark 
of opprobrium, and by compelling them to live 
after he had thus dishonoured them! Not content 
with dethroning Kings, with rendering them ' his 
accomplices, with forcing them to rob and strip 
^ch other; and, covered with those shameful tat^ 
ters, dropping with blood, and peneti^ted'with ig- 
nominy, compelling them to wear on their breasts 
iAke effigy of their Tjrratit, suspended to a ribbon, 
4ty4d in the blood of their subjects :~*Not content 
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igritb alt this, he seeks lo pollute their dearest yood 
hy the impure ij^fusion of his own, mad threatesos 
them with those disgraceful alliances, in order 4hat 
their shame may be beyond dae remedy of chaaxce 
or titne, and the remembrance of it like bdl-tor- 
Stents— -at once terrible and dernaL 

This dreadful species of punishment was tnan 
kttown in the annals of history, and could only be 
put in practife in this age, and <m the Princes whom 
this age has given us. A centiny *sooner, and me 
ifhould have seen the tragedy of Virgmias renewed^ 
and fathers plunge their da^ers into the bosomsdf 
their own daughters, to >]^es»Te them from poElu- 
fion and disgrace. Our ancei^rs were not philo* 
sophers enough to submit to such infamies: now^ 
sklas! these alxHninable unions, which connect afl 
the crowned heads of Europe with the obscure and' 
guilty famtly of the most odious and the most liidi- 
Gidbus of TyimntS) are among the ordinary means 
t)f his iS3^em, of which the two leading maxima 
are—" Degrade and destroy.** For the degradation 
his ingenious maMgnity could devise nothing more 
isomplete, more dorable, more irritating for the 
people, or more crrniina) for their Rulers« It is 
but too evident that wlten a King mluntarily pre- 
cipitatesr Mmsett kito a loathsome «lou^ of this 
kind, his destruction is at the mercy of htm, who^* 
while he disho^mrs his victim, effectually extin- 
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finishes every spatrk of interest, which his miserjT 
might else have excited. 

With the Kings of Europe, Buoniapart^ imi- 
tates the conduct of Tiberius towards the Rotnaioi 
virgins. He gives them up to be violated by the 
common executioner before he conducts them to 
thescafibld. ^ 

Woold to Heaven that my readers had the cu^ 
riosity to resolve in their own minds all th^t re- 
mains to us of the transactions, of mankind since 
History first Opened her instructive page.— ^They, 
Would find nothing to be compeared to. this horrible 
tyrtony, but that of the Minotaur, to wMch Athens 
v«aK luiHually obliged to seiul six of her nOblest vir- 
gins to be slaughtered : — ^they were, indeed, skugh- 
lered — but that'was all. To >ee him, and to die, 
wa& at once the punishment, and the terminatiofi 
of the punishment. Yet, even then, there arose a 
Theseus, and the monster ceased to afflict the earth ! 
In this age the cruelties are real, and theTh^-. 
seusesr are beings of iable or imagination. The 
labyrinth of the Thuilleries yet expects its victims, 
and it will not expect them in vain> while there 
lemains a Princess in Germany. 

" The people of the Duchy of Warsaw and the:* 
^ City of Dantzic have recovefefk their country 
^* and thteir i-ights.'* 

In what is clear of this short senteiice/ there ^re 
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M$ (iiwy Guilders as word^; a^d, in what is left ibf 
i|l0 to divine, as many dangers as the most fi^rtile 
ImagiiMition can conceive. 

Let us dbcuss this enigma in its obvious sense, 
and in that of which it gives us a distant glimpse. 
• For the natives of Warsaw, and of the Duchy 
ijf Warsaw, there are no other laws than those 
wtudti tbey enjoyed before the partition oi Poland. 
Have fchey ^^ recoveiied '' those ? And have their 
antient kws been now made in the Cabinet of 
Buonaparte ? Bid they stand in need of the sane* 
tion of a Corsican ? At what period, or in whatt 
manner, did they call for iit^ And was the Na« 
poleonian God^ whidi is now become their sys* 
tem of jurisprudenpe, among the laws of^ their 
country? The Poles, therdbre, having recovered 
nothing of what they Jhad lost, cannot Ijfi wA 
to have ^' recovered " either " thmr laws or their 
^ country : ** eonsecpiently, the paragraph, in itn 
obvious sense, is a fidaehood, and a falsehood sp 
glaring, that it becomes a men absurdity. 

Mark now what k ccatceala under its «nig* 
vatical tense. 

: It oooceals the promise of revohitionising the 
whcde of Pfiland ; of redaimtng, by violenee, iial 
acattered parts from the pert^tiooing Powers ; and 
of rencreajting a new Poland in the cooibuni oeAfara 
eC their dominions. 

£ 



See here what Baonaparte wanted~tn»t«iate 
for a' conflagration, and space for the foundations 
of a vast butchery, that- he might be etiabled^ at 
his pleasure, to cover this portion of Europe with 
flames and blood ! » 

Of a tmth, there never existed a political crime 
of which the con*i&equenoes have proved go fetal as 
those of the partition of Poland : Inde mali labes* 
When legitimate Sovereigns hold out the Example 
of tyranny, pillage, and contempt of prdbity, can 
they, ought they to be astonished at the appear* 
ance of tyrants and usurpers ? But tlte re-estab-^ 
Kshment of Poland, in the present circumstances 
of jEurope; and in the wayithat B^onapart^ medi^ 
fates, Votild be a dreadful scourge for the Conti- 
tinent ; ^nd every Power in whom there is y^t left 
one spgrk of forecast, or whose veins yet retain one 
drop of Wood, should combirie to prevent it. It is 
not for u Tyrant and a.Ushirp^r to restor©;a people 
to their legitimate rights;' accbrdinglyy Buonaparte 
has never '^entertained the most distai^itidea of it$ 
but he h \Xi want of central :^pp6rts to^iaxtend the 
horrors of his tyranny, and of levers to enabSe hvan 
tb effect iti Russia; iHiat"he?isjat this i moment lef- 
l%0ting in the 'South i>f Europe j : Koliiid/thu^ rfe* 
volutronized^is undoubtedly; the/' most ;[^werful 
engine with whicfr Hell: itself could suj^y him; 
aiid henc^e his sudden tenderne«ss for th6 liberty 
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of the Poles! He wishes to be its a«thor, that it 
may inclose in its bosom all the means.of destruc-^ 
tion which he is desirous of employing against 
Austria^ Prussia^ and Russia ; and he wishes to be 
its Protector, that he may direct the employment 
of these m^ns at his pleasure. 
• The Negotiations of Tilsit afforded him the op-r 
portunity of doing more injury to his enemies by 
Peace tfean hepossibly could by War. He, there- 
fore, granted Russia a degrading, and Prussia a de- 
structive Pe^ce; because the former was yet to sub- 
due, and the latter had reached the termination of 
her political existence. Still faithful, however, to 
his system of paving the way to success in War by 
the very means of Peace, he created the, Duchy 
•f Warsaw— he talked to the inhabitants of their 
country and their rights, not with a view of re-\ 
storing thern^ but with that of kindling an ardent 
tepectation of them. He created the Duchy of 
Poland, to.furmsh the Russian and Austrian Poles, 
with a lively remembrance of his promises, and aa 
aliment .for their hopes, that he, might find .them 
ready for a general insurrection, : at; the . slightesi 
signaL . Thus; the rights, which he has bestowed 
on Poland are merely such as tend to make her 
«ne of the scourges of £urope,^and the ipost active 
mstrainient of its ruin ! \ . . 
^^ .AU JMitipn9:uiute.in one copimpa esqpressioa 



^^ ^ joy* t^ <e€ the mischi^out {nflbeiicd wbieH 
^* England €xerase4 <iver th« Cocituient destroyed 
** forever." 

Philo tells us, that Caligula, aatmiished at the 
elevatioa to which fortane had raised him, and 
still more astonished at the stu{>id patience of the 
Roraatis, judiciously concluded from it, that kiuga 
trere^|;ods or that the people were beasts! This 
Caligula is, without doubt, become a classic authot 
for Buonap&rt^ : without a supposition of this kind^ 
how is it possible to expUio the paragraph which 
we have just read ? 

Where dre tbey*-^wh^re lare the nationa whicU 
*^ t^joice ''at the loss of the influence of Engknd 
on the Continent ? 

To appreciate properly the unbounded joy wfaidi 
they must have felt at the loss of this influence^ it 
iMH be previously necessary to ekamine its nature^ 
i& Well as the prodigious advantages whiih.bove 
followed its cessation ; adopting, Ibr a iidment^ 
the absurd hypothesik tihat this influence Is at Isk 
eiid^ ai^ resei*vinjg to Imrselvea the powcb* of pro* 
vlng thit it is indestrtictible in tta nature, uA 
that lio one haa cotitiibuted motfib to eonfiri* ma4 
itr^gihen it thaii Buottapart^* • 

England k mist^esa ^af the iMsi Htm 6tMn m 
her element, and here she ia the |ttkfpMiii«tiiif 

aiid iMitotaiiiaiit ft»i«w* fai itotii* ifl ikfege tittt^ 



•be is the centre of the publte credit of the mu 
Verse ; and, by a natural consequence, the first of 
all commercial Powers. What she is^ therefore^ 
efficiently explains to as what she ought to b« 
for the Continent; and these relations, which 
have their origin in the force of things, can neither 
be broken nor destroyed. 

The first commercial Power of the Universe 
Au^ttobe the immediate protectress of the iiide^ 
pendenoe of Europe, because such a Power must 
naturally wish to enjoy the greatest possible de« 
free of independence, and, at the same time, to 
extend and establish, in every direction, the rami« 
icaticHS* of her immeme commerce. Now, when 
the whote of the Continent shall be under the con« 
trout of the Tymnt, it is evident that a part of the 
commerce of England will be also under hid con« 
tK^ttl. Bftgland fills her harboura and her wkre- 
iMvisea with the productions of thenar Quarters of 
the worids Mt to oonsunM them at home, but to 
fwt ikam upon the reft <rf Europe. When £u* 

fope dhftil be ih the hands ci Buonaparte, England 
Auit defietid Ob him for the circulation of her com* 
ratattti; knd this is wtot she cannot possibly sub* 
init to^ while she has a guinea or a soldier left. 

In ordinary times^ when Europe^ divided into 
ifi^pendent States, maintained her political li« 
iMf^ hf JtabkOA of th6 gettdral eqililitoiams^ Eng* 
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« 

knd m^ht, perhaps^ entertain sentiments of jea^ 
lousy towards this or that particular Power, and 
these sentiments may have been productive of 
wars. But when the independence of Europe is. 
openly attacked, all partial jealousies are at an end. 
It is now no longer a question, of reducing such or 
such a Power who aspires to dominion over the 
seas ; but of maintaining the independence of the 
Continent, in order to pi'dserye the political and 
commercial existence of England. Every Power^ 
then, which wishes to resist the Tyrant, is the na«; 
tural Ally of England ; every People which aspirea 
to shake off his yoke, has incontrovertible rights to 
the protection of England ; and her wealth is, froni 
that moment, no longer her own, but Europe's : for> 
in periods like these, the object is not togtpwtich,; 
but to exist. -, , . , 

. Such, then, when the independence of Europe 
is in dangler, is ^tbe policy of England ; . and it is 
even imp)ssible for her. to. have any odier, who*; 
ever may be her King, jor. whoever may be J)er. 
Ministers, because ha:, inter^t^ ape opeitily dis-. 
cussed ty her Repr^sejitaitjives, ^tid jt is«the public, 
opinion which, in this Country, btainps the;n^jio*. 
nal character onthe generajl na^asures t^-Gov^rai*; 

. Engl^pd^n^ay be f^m^ perhapsy.pif hayij^gi 
done.too littlpj.and, of •p^>jiaying tilled !liis|fcl^t^' 
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. well.~rhese itccusfttious are the provJMe of his^ 
tory, and the tribunal which decides upon them 
must be posterity. But she will never be accused 
of abaiidoning the interests of the Continent alto- 
gether^ because^ it is impossible that she should 
abandon herself; and that the day in which she 
seeks to insulate herself from the fate of Europe^ 
she wouM be effectually cut off from it, not by the 
hand of policy, but by that of death. 

Thus, the influence of England consists in wish- 
ing to preserve a political independence on the 
Continent, without which Europe would be only 
one vast dungeon ; and the happiness of Europe is^ 
that the political existence 'of England is indissolu- 
biy attached, by the hand of the Almighty, to the 
political independence of the Continent. 

What! is Europe become, in the gripe of her 
ferocious '^ protector,*' more abject, more degraded 
than a crew of galley slaves? They remain chained 
to the banks to which the master fastens them; 
they toil foi: him under the whip and the rod; but 
at least, no one has yet* had the assurance to de- 
clare that a *^ universal joy " reigns among them, 
because their chains are firmly rivetted, and not 
a possibility remains of their ever being broken! 

If there yet exists a gleam of happiness for Eu- 
rope, it arises from the consideration that the in- 
^uence of England cannot be destroyed there, and 
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thfit it ^(Wfl not even depend ^ficm this Coimtiy to 
imuhX^ herself from its deatiniei^ This, I v^jpt^ 
it, 16 the Duly seatifpent tyf happioeis whkh Pro<- 
videnoe faaf permitted JSurope to iretainl llie morft 
Buoimpaft^ odikes himself knoivn and felt there, 
thi^ more itpparetit be renders the nece9Sit|r of thi^ 
influence; every prejudice is lemoved, every faeling 
^h^ed is entiogulshed, h)r the p«tino<mt foror 
of the most powerful of all hatreds^ that oftke Ty^ 
rani. Fmtarily, witich is the prtq^f^r province of 
{K>litiiQS) f^ers not Into the cm^ideiBtioa of despair* 
There lbs npir hut one system of politu^ in Europe, 
^ Ih'Stit '^ but one thoug^t^/^r rmn rf the Ty^ 
ranti pmcr. Heaven hssuh but one praya*, man^ 
hitid ofl^WP Up but ftoe supj^ioatbn*— f A^ ruin of tht 
Tyrant. Kings dare no longer addmss themsefaref 
to any h*A the Almighty to otonn it; the people 
TviH, er>e long, addr^s themselves to one aootlm 
to afieet it; tibey already feel tlie necessity of it no 
\m strc^^y than tiie desire. England is t}>e. sa» 
ered anchor for Europe, the sole nemaimng hope 
apd atay ; and it is Buonaparte himself \Aio haa 
established her influence thene, and rendered it 
as poii^ierfii] as indestructible* 

•* Fra»ce is united to the people of Germany by 
^ the laws of the C<Kifederation of the Rhine ; to 
^« those of Spain and Italy, by the la»a <rf our Fe- 
'^ derative System*'* j 
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How tremendous a naiveU has involuntarily 
escaped from lips little accustomed to such inge-^ 
nuous avowalsc It is^ then^ the lot of Germany, 
Spain, Switzerland, Italy, and Holland, which 
Buonaparte has in reserve for those which he ho- 
nours with the name of*' States united to France!'' 
— Yes ; those States are united to France as dead 
bodies are united in a cemetery undtr the power 
of him who placed them there, and who keeps 
the keys of the indosure ! Assuredly, this opens 
a most happy prospect of futurity to those Powers 
whom he has not yet found means to " unite *' to 
France ! This time, at least, he has spoken out^ 
and manifested no inclination to deceive the world. 
And it is the master of all those countries where 
we see only Kings his slaves, or Kings his accom- 
plices-r-it is the master of all those countries who 
pretend that the seas ought to be free ! And why 
should Aey be. free, if Europe is enslaved ? Woe, 
woe to the worl((, if such a partition could take 
place ! But^ thanks to Heaven I it ts impossible. 
He who rules over the sea would enjoy but a steril 
power if the Continent were in chains. To render 
his preponderance useful, the safety of Europe 
must be secured. The power of Buonaparte is 
that of death; that of England falls of itself, un» 
less she preserves the existence of Europe : such is 
the striking difference between these two Powers I 
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^^Our hew connexions with Russia are ce- 
^^ mented by the reciprocal esteem of those two 
" great Nations." 

There is an anibiguity of ideas here, which it is 
necessary to remove. 

The esteem which Russia entertains for the 
.French Nation, as w^ll as that which France feek 
for the Russian Nation, is totally independent of 
Buonaparte: They may unite in the opinion 
which they have of him : and I am persuaded, 
that, in effect, they really are united in that opi*- 
iiion, which it is death to express in France, while 
jt is openly manifested in Russia. But the esteem 
which these two Nations have for each other is 
not only not advantageous to Buonaparte, but 
would become dangerous to him if they were not 
separated by immense regions. All the ingenuity 
of 'BuoHifcpailt^ J8 employed to identify himself \tatb 
the Frefich Nation * but he is identified with her 
in no other way than the executioner isr identified 
with his victims ! 

: Russia ha^ hs^d no optpprtunity of appreciating 
the Frengh -Nii,ti^i\, b^t 1^ her btuv^ry in the 
field; andi in this Pesp^t, ah^ dkies h^r justice^ 
by deploring the ^^^wpafete use which she haft 
made of it tQ. the present day. 

France h»s k^ra^. to ^tia^te in tbc^ Russiai^ 
Nation a quality which she b^rsi^lf poss^ses^ and^ 
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Mdtir6dly^ in what relates to courage^ she is an 
enlivened judge. 

They are the only titles which support the re- 
eiproca) esteeiti of the two Nations ; and it is not 
tesy to discover what advantages can possibly be 
derived from theifi to Buonaparte. 

Unquestionlibly^ these two great Nations esteem 
each other; but the one obeys a legitimate master-^ 
the other h subjected to a tyrant. The natural re- 
ttAtf therefore^ of this esteem^ on the part of the 
R«r^sktos, is to pity the French Nation^ amidst all 
their ailttiiration of her coorage^ for employing it 
in establishing ov^r France the power of a Corsican^ 
who can neither assure her a moment's r^pose^ nor 
exist himself^ without eternally employing her in 
disquieting and afflicting the Universe ! 

" In every thing which I have done^ I have only 
^^ had in view the happiness of fni^ people^ which 
*^ is dearer to me than my own giory.^* 

It would be paying too little rei^ct to the good 
sense of Burope^ to suppose that a phrase like this' 
rtoed ill need of any commentary. This expres- 
^tif '^ my people/* will never cease to be the 
8tttoiiishid!MM of the universe. Gracious Heaven^ 
how sevensl a ehafitisM^ent ! And the French heard 
tbi# ^s^p^ton^ ^' tt>y people ! *' and be had power 
td repftt it a $ecOnd titee with imptmity t 
- ^^l^ltake aMaritilft^ Peaoe." £ith6F this meantf 
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nothing, or it signifies, I desire to become by Peace 
the master of the seas, as I akeady am of the Conr 
tinent by War and Peace, 

The King of England may reply, '* I desire a 
'^ Continental Peace. Buonaparte will say — "You 
^^ have it, since I am now master of the Continent^ 
" and have given to the slavery which I have im- 
^* posed oh it the name of Continental Peace."-»- 
The same language should be retorted on Buona- 
parte respecting a Maritime P^ace. " It already 
'^ prevails qv^r every sea, since England is sole 
^^ mistress of the Ocean^ and terms this dominion 
'' a Maritime Peace ! '• 

The expression, therefore, " I desire a Maritime 
*^ Peace," has, in reiality, no sense. Buonaparte, 
however, understands himself, though he has not 
often the iaculty of making himself understood, 
by others, het us endeavour to rend^ him in* 
telligible. 

Buonaparte has one object, and one system to 
.obtain that object. He varies his means but little^ 
because (thanks to the weakness of Kings, and the 
incapacity of th^ir Ministers) those means hav^ 
always succeeded with him, and, consequently^ he 
has found no neqesisity for changing them. 

« 

The object is to e|islave Europe — ;the meaps are,, 
to dishonour by peace, to destroy by wimt^ and to 
deceive those yvhpm h? has pot subdued^ by par- 
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ticipations tvhich degrade them, and by fallacious 
promises which he never fulfils till the very mo- 
ment that he is enabled to annihilate those who 
received them. Thus he has just compelled the 
King of Prussia to pave the way for the ruin of 
the Emperor of Russia ; and thus, too, he is now 
availing himself of the same means to facilitate 
the political fall of England. 

Our Readers cannot have forgotten, that, in his 
conference with Lord Whitworth, he proposed to 
him the partition of the world. This expression, 
** I desire a Maritime Peace," is the resumption 
of that proposition. He wishes to insinuate, that 
there ho longer exists, that there possibly can no 
longer exists any war but a maritime one ; that 
the inflwnce of England is annihilated on the 
Continent; that she neither can nor ought to 
enjoy it any longer; and that she has nothing 
to treat for but a Peafce on the Ocean. 

Now, in a Peace of thi« nature, he will either 
propose arrangements destructive of the maritime 
power of England, or he will recur to his former 
proposition of dividing th« world— the Seas to 
belong to England^ and the Continent to Buona* 
parte. 

Either of these two propositions will lead di- 
irectly to tlie end which be baa in view ; that is^^ 
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to annihiTate by Peace that Power which he has 
every where found invincible in the field. 

The moment that England shall have laid d^^wn 
her arms without securing the independence Cftiite 
Continent^ or continuing to interest herself in it* 
existence, she delivers it up, bound hand and ho/^f 
to the tyranny of Buonaparte* And^ jErom thM ih* 
stant, amidst all the propositions whkh the TyraiM; 
may ofier her, nothing will rf^main for Ei^Iand, but 
to choose between sudden death and one more or 

less slow.^-^lf SHE SlTrPEltS HER MARITIME RlGflnTI^ 
TO d£ BKOKEN IN VfOV, HtR PX4TII WILL Wt AC- 

CEURAi'ED; if she eodtents hersetf with btln^ 
merely a Maritime Power, unconnectott with the 
Continent; her death, though slower, wiH be ttO^ 
less cert£un. Such is the fatal circle into wfaidv 
Buonaparte seeks to draw her I and such are ther 
reasons wby^ in speaking of Ea^tKid, he etpfaMea 
no desire but for a Maritime Feaee ! These wiMlSy 
alone, lay down the basis of this Peace, and impress 
it with the character which he earnestly labours t6[ 
give iff-^^ Peace that shad^E for eter estrange Enf^. 
land from the Consent ! tbtt is the very ^ik and* 
soul of hia system*. ' 

It is clear, that a Peace of this description wbtM; 
be miofe nisefiil to Biionapsirt^lhsat twenty year^ of 
"SKTar, since he would obtidn hy it roMe Am &€- 
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could ever hope^ in his moat sanguine moments^ 
to procure by War. 

The day that England shall detach herself from 
the interests of the Continent, titiat day, come when 
it will, she also detaches herself from the care of her 
own existence, and every succeeding hour will bear 
witness to her decay. . 

This momentous truth, if we do not deceive our-- 
selves, has been fully demonstrated in the preceding 
pages. It would he superfluous to recur again to the 
proof. It is sufficient to have briefly developed, in 
this place, the wish of the Tyrant, and his means 
for obtaining his object. 

*^ No resentment whatever influences my de^ 
^^ tevminations**' 

He also w{^ a Corsican, as history informs ua^ 
he> who strangled the in&nt Don Carlos, and 
who, while twisting the halter about his neck^ 
^aid to him> '^ I adk your Royal Highnesses par« 
^^ don ; what I do is solely for your good ; bear 
^^ no ^ resentment ' againrt me, ^r I mean you 
^^ no harm!" 

^^ I never shall entertain any ^resentment' against 
^^ a Nation the sport and victim of the Parties 
^^ which tear her to pieces, and deceived respect- 
^^ ing the situation of her own a&irs as mu(^h as 
^^ on that of h^ neighbours/* 

In this passage there are as many mistakes as 
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WonJs. Most assuredly, if Buonaparte had the 
least faith in the accuracy of the picture which 
he has drawn of Englaiid, he would not amuse 
hin>self with insulting her by his language — he 
would find a pleasure more grateful to his hearty 
in devouring her, in massacreing the Ehglish, ia 
plundering them, and in. covering this hoLppy 
country with flames and blood. 

But these grotesque paintings are calculated for 
dumb legislators, whose faculties rapacity and ter- 
ror have congealed, and for a people of whose stu* 
pidity Buonaparte is convinced, because he has 
enslaved them and they yet suffer him to live ! 

In countries where true liberty has established 
her power, parties are always to be found, because 
it is the natural property of liberty to give birth to 
a variety of opinions, of which she permits an<J en- 
courages the display. If ever parties shall cease td 
exist in England, and a gloomy silence betray their 
annihilation, it will be only because liberty is no 
more. There will then be no longer Englishmen, 
and the country Will become the tomb of her 
children ! 

The law watdies incessantly in England, to pre« 
vent parties from ever degenerating into Actions, 
because the existence of the former assures the du- 
ration of the English Constitution, while that of the 
latter is only conducive to tiie protection of mon*' 
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gtais ! Faction is the cradle of the Bubnapart^s^, 
present and to come. 

If there were factions in England, there would 
be fillies of Buonaparte ; for the characteristic of 
faction is to sacrifice every thing to the hatred of 
the opposite factions. Faction aspires to domineer, 
to destroy her enemies, and is little solicitous of 
what aid she may be reduced to avail herself for 
the attainment of this detestable object. 

But parties are only divided by opinions ; and 
those opinions are only divergent because the 
means of arriving at the same object do not ap- 
pear equally convincing to every mind. But if 
parties vary on the choice of the means, they 
have a common center of unity in the object to 
which they equally tend : whenever danger, there- 
fore, threatens the State, all parties surcease their 
disputes, and the hatred of the common enemy 
triumphs over every diversity of opinion. 

Should a tyrant usurp absolute power in Eng- 
land, there would then be fkctions ; for the law, 
being destroyed by the usurpation, could not (and, 
indeed, oiight not, if she could) interfere to prevent 
their existence. 

Factions are the instruments of vengeance and 
death ; it is in their bosom that plots and con« 
spiracies are matured and brought to light ; they 

G 
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arc the rc^ouree of the oppressed, the arms of 
an enslaved people ; and, when the laws no longer 
maintain theil* force', they are the appeal of a na- 
tion to the judgment-seat of God ; silence environs 
them, darkness covers them, despair vivifies and 
rekindles them from their ashes 

It is for these reiasons that there are factions ia 
France, )vhich will continue to exist there as long 
as the Tyrant himself shall live. It is for 'these 
reasons, too, that there are none in Tingland, where 
we only find parties, of which the salutary agita*- 
tions convey to the people the sentiment of their 
liberty and the assui^ance of their independence. 
If factions existed there, then, indeed, England, as 
Buonaparte says, /^ would be equally deceived re- 
" specting the situation of her own affairs and that 
" of her neighbours.*' 

This picture, applied to France, is luminous 
with truth ; applied to England, it is perfectly 
ridiculous. 

. Factions conspire knd are silent, but they, strike 
with deadly force, and it is only then that they 
burst forth to view. 

Parties discuss ; they shew themselves openly $ 
they follow, in their debates, the dispositions of 
the law, which equally protects them all; and ill 
the very heat and fire of their discussions, they 
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stiH Iceep their eyes fixed on the law, and hend 
eubmissive to her voice the instant its sound 
Teaches their ears. 

It is thus that all the interests of the British 
Nation are. incessantly placed before the eyes of 
the people ; it is thus that is forged and sharpened 
that most poi/v^erful, that most tremendous weapon, 
which alarms and terrifies her enemies^ public opi- 
nion, national ppinion! In this manner it is 

formed ; in this manner alone can it be formed ; 

♦ 

and the happy consequence is, that England can 
neither.be subdued by war, nor by the infamy of 
a shameful peace. 

How is it possible for England to be ^^ ignorant 
** of the situation of her own afifairs ? '* If one 
Party were desirous of plunging hjer into this dis-. 
graceful state of ignorance, another Party would 
instantly find its advantage in enlightening her. 
And who would dare to fmpose* silence upon it ? 
In England, there are no other prisons than those 
of the law : there, those Mamelukes who strangle 
the victims of tyranny in dungeons, and those as*, 
aassins who shoot them in the wood of Vincennes, 
are equally unknown ! 

How is it possible for England to be ** ignorant 
^^ of the situation of Europe, and the projects of 
*^ her neighbours,** when those neighbours mani- 
fest their designs by their actions, and there does 
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not exist at this day, even in Asia, or in Africa, a 
country which is not well informed that £urope| 
inundated with blood and covered with slaves^ is 
become the prey of a single tyrant ! 

England would resemble the picture which Buo- 
naparte h^s drawn of her, the day he should invade 
her as a conqueror. 1 hen parties would expirCi 
and factions spring up ; then, and not till then, 
these factioujs, which would now be punished by 
the law, would themselves become the safeguard 
of the law, as they are in France, and as they wil| 
continue to be till the moment they shall precipi* 
tate the Tyrant into the tomb I 

^^ Frenchmen, your conduct during the late pe* 
riod, when your Emperor was more than &vb 
hundred leagues removed from you, has aug-» 
^ mented my esteem and the opinion which i have 
*^ conceived of your character." 

To s%y the truth, Ais *' coucluct " must hava 
naturally led Buonaparte tp.og^lude that the pa^ 
tience of the French was inexhaustible^ and not Hh 
be affected or subdued by time or absence I 

^^ If, during these ten months' abaencie) I hw% 
^^ been present to your thoughts^ the marks of lova: 
'^ which you have given me' hcive censtcintly ex- 
** cited my most lively emotion8.-~AU my cares> 
** nay, even, those which 9eemred oototiected with' 
^^ the ^a&ty oi my own pQrsoi)^ only iifiwt^ me 
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. *.^ by the interest which you took in them, and by 
*/ the influence which they might possibly have 
? on your future destinies. — Vou are a good and 
^* great People ! " 

♦ " If we could open the hearts of tyrants," says 
Tacitus, " we should discover by what torments 
^ they are racked and torn. As the body is man* 
V gled by the lash of the executioner, so their 
*^ hearts are lacerated by their cruelly and their 
*5 fury.'* How inimitable a painter! I'wenty aces 
h^\e taken nothing from the force and colouring of 
the original. Look at Buonaparte, and read this 
passage, where he thanks hfs people for their pa- 
tience, and felicitates himself on the incredible 
prodigy of his exis^tence ! But, in all his Speeches, 
he cannot avoid thrusting in some phrase too ridi- 
culous to be possibly reached by any one but him- 
self.-^" You are a great and good ^people ! ! ! " The 
Arabs of the Desart, when they cross their vast so-^ 
Ikudes, hav« a camel taller and stronger than all 
the rest, which is loaded with the most enormous 
burthens. When he kneels down under the iron 
lod of hig driver, tliat he may overload kim at his 
pleasure, and that fhe poor docile animal rises at 
the taking of this same rod, and moves forward 
at his bidding, the driver calls his camel ^^ a great 
" and good fellow traveller !! ! " 
; << 1 have erected various Imperial Titles; to give 
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^ a new splendour to the principal of my subjects, 
^^ and to honour signal services by signal rewards^ 






and thus to prevent the return of all feudal titles 

inqompatible with our Constitutions/* . 

To " prevent the return of feudality by " re- 
*^ erecting the titles of feudality ! '* This, I ap* 
prehend^ is equivalent to destroying a thing by 
preserving it^ which is neither more nor I^sb than' 
an absurdity. 

' But Buonaparte is correct^ in another sense. 
He destroys feudality in the very way that he 
destroys j&ings, by degrading it^ and giving to 
the most abject of mankind the titles which the 
ancient feudality had creatied. It would be curious 
to run over the histoiy of this rabble of Dukes> 
Grand Dukesy Princes^ and Kings^ the creation of 
the Tyrant, were it only to compel Europe to be- 
come acquainted with the wretched state of de-^. 
gradation to which patience and abj^t meanness 
have reduced her ! We have little doubt but that, 
this will form the subject of some future Work, 
and, assuredly, that work will not be unuseful. * 

We shall content ourselves with introducing 
two of these August Persoii«ges to the reader^s 
acquaintance; the first, Cardinal Fesch, Priwce 
Primate of Germany ; the second. Prince Murat^ 
Grand Duke of Berg y because he was the only oqe 
whom Buonaparte admitted to the dinners Mfhich 
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he gave^ at Tilsit^ to the Emperor of Russia^ tts 
a proof, without doubt, of the sincere friendship 
with which that Monarch had inspired him / * , 

It is now about fifteen months since that a Mon- 
sieur Huet, Secretary of the Praefecture of Nantes, 
was arrested and conducted to the Temple, because, 
upon hearing it said that Pius VII was about to re* 
sign the Sovereign Pontificate, and Cardinal Fesch 
to succeed him, this same Monsieur Huet, formerly 
a " pure " Jacobin, cried out •" Impossible ; it is 
^^ impossible!" 

, He was asked why he believed such an event 
impossible ? " Because,*' said he, '^ I never knew, 
^^ in the course of my life, so stupid and impious 
^* a wretch as Cardinal Fesch, My Regiment, in 
^^ 1793, was in Provence ; Fesch was at that time 
a Member of the Jacobin Society there. A Re- 
solution . was passed to exterminate the Priests 
^^ who persisted in refusing the oath;^ and^ among 
the rest, one who said mass in a parish church 
not for fifom the city. 
^^ The Jacobins named three Deputies to seize 
^^ this Priest, and Fesch insisted upon being one 

* It was apparently to make the full value of this ** frind- 
** ship '^ /elt, that Buonaparte had the delicate and afi^ctiog 
attention to send Caulincourt to receive the Emperor of Russia 
when he crossed the Niemen, that the first Frenchman he.per'> 
oeiired might be one of the murderers of the Duke d'£nghien. 
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** c^ them. He marched at the head of five hun- 
*^ dred men, with a view of surrounding the 
". church. 

" We misbed the Priest 5 but the troops en- 
*^ tered the cliurch, arid committed there every 
species of excess that fury and debauchery could 
suggest. After some time, we began to inquire 
*^ among ourselves what pledges of attachment 
^^ each of us had given to the Revolution ; and 
*^ each of us recounted the crimes which fa^ had 
" committed* 

Fesch said nothing : at length he was inter- 
rogated-^* And you, F of a shaveling! what 

* pledges have you given to the Revolution ? ' — ^ 

* I have, in the first place, taken the oath ; in 

* the second, abjured the Catholic Religion.'— 
^^ ' Pshaw ! this is nothing/ — * No,' replied he ; 
•* ' then wait a moment.' He instantly mounted 

" upon the communion table^ and ■» /* 

Shame arrests my pen. I cannot describe the 
sacrilege of this miscreant without becoming, in 
some measure, soiled with it. Such is the Prince 
Primate of Germany, and the successor of Pius VI I f 

The Grand Duke of Berg and Juliers, who dined 
with the Emperor of Russia at Tilsit, has, himself^ 
given us his history, in the letter which he wrotei 
to the Jacobins, entreating them to give, him Ie^v% 
to change his name of Murat into, that of Mara^ 
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*^ in order to perpetuate/' said he, *^ the remem- 
•* brance of so great a man ! ** 

*^ My fether/* continued he, " perished the 
^^ victim of Royal tyranny." This fether, a petty 
inn-keeeper of Cahors, wa^. executed at Valence 
fdr murder. (This is what he calls being " a vie- 
"' tim of Royal tyranny ! '*) For himself, he as- 
sumes the appellation of " a poor soldier, a *^ true 
" jsans culotte," and he concludes with assuring the 
Society, that ** his wifip is also a sans culotte in 
'^ heart and soulJ" Such was Murat ! ! f 
' It must be admitted, that the Pope Fesch, and 
the Grand Duke Murat, are truly worthy of being 
lixe ^* principal Subjects " of Bqonapart^; that- they 
hav€ ^' rendered him services " worthy of them- 
selves and of him ; and that, in effect, the titles 
which he has conferred upon thtoi are so far from 
re-creating feudality, that they plunge the recol- 
lections of it in mire and filth, and imprint on the 
dignities which he revives the indelible ridicule of 
the beings decorated with them ! 

*' The Accounts of my Minister of Finance, 
^^ and 6{ the Public Treasure, will inform you of 
^^ the prosperous state of our finances. My people 
** will experience a considerable reduction of the 
*^ ttak on landed property." 

" My Minister of the Interior will inform you 
'^ of the works begun or finished ; but what re- 
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^^ mains to be done is still more; important i for 
** I intend that, in every part of my Empire, even 
^^ in the smallest cottage, the qomforts of the citi* 
^^ 2.ens^ and the value of th^ir estates^ should; be 
*^ found augmented by the general systjem of ame«« 
^f lioration which I have in view/' 

It is thus that Buonaplirte parodi^ history !— 
Behold^ in Corsican lapgu^ge^ the comoientary of 
that saying of Henry IV. ^^ I intend that every 
peasant in my dominions shall haye^a^fowl in 
the pot" 

This unaffected, expression i«^ sublime in the 
mouth of a great King ; it. came warm frpm thf^ 
heart. It is ineffably ridiculous in the mouth of :S^ 
Tyrant, who, in usurpii^ jthe :lliron.e. of H^nry I V, 
has inundated France with. bl(K>d, has ^ravag^d and. 
covered her with dungeons. The murdf resi' ojfithi^ 
Duke d'JSngbiea is as atr^ious a$.ridiculou^, wh^i? 
he presumes to appropriate tg himself th^ s^nti«>; 
ments of Hexury IV, But^thi^ Corsican, wh^ dare$> 
to call the people of j Hen;y. the Great his peoiplcb, 
believes hitnsejf. the heir. qf his. thoughts, as he is 
persuaded hie is of .i)^isc^trp! The.d^y of retrihu* 
tion, will, howler., aj^rive; when^aUF^ncei will 
avenge, on the head loft the : Tyranti th»\ ojitrager 
which he has equally lavishied(pja li^n^y IVy apd- 
on that great nation which . Qefuy. thi^, Gteat-so 
te;vlfirly and so cpnstaatly. loyejl^ 
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Let U8 Tiow exatnine^ in detail^ the contents of 
this paragraph. 

Statetnents of finance which no one can discuss 
without being strangled by a Mameluke, are idle 
tortiances with which a Tyrant amuses his ac- 
complices. 

The opulence of the finances of Buonaparte*s 
Cienerals is not doubted ; but the people are too 
iVeli informed of the distress of the Public Trea- 
sury, Their deep-felt misery speaks to them^ on 
this subject, in a most convincing manner. And 
what, then, are the sources of the *^ national opu- 
^^ lence ? *' Buonaparte hat dried them all up. 
What lire the new sources which he has opened^ 
Shall we say, the plunder of the conquered coun- 
tries ? But the expences of the war have devoured 
them — ^less, it is true, than the robberies of the 
Agents and Generals ; but^ in fine, the devastation 
of Europe has not reimbursed the sums which it 
cost to ruin her. 

Commerce is annihilated in all its branches^ 
workshops aire deserted^ manufactures abandoned^ 
bankruptcies continual : all this indicates more 
lurety the real state of the finances, than the iklsc'* 
hoods of a Minister who is paid to lie^ and who lies 
with impunity before a people whom terror ha^s 
rendered mute. 

The scandalous luxury of a tyrant is no proof 
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of the properous state of the finances 5 it only 
serves to lay open the primaty cause of their 
fuin : and this unfeeling, this barbarian pomp of 
a Usurper, revelling alone, and in the bosom of 
volupt ous and soft delights, on the blood an4 
tears of a people, announces only the inconceivably 
patience, the lassitude, the slumber of 4 nation^ 
and the audacity of a Tyrant, who flatters himself 
that this slumber of a gr^t and injured people is 
that of death ! 

But what will not Buonaparte believe ? The 
intoxication of success has completely alienated 
his senses. If it be doubted, let any one read the 
speeches which he makes, and those which he has 
the courage to hear : let any one read that of Fon- 
tanes. A day will come when this same Fontanes 
will prove, that it was impossible to render the 
Tyrant more odious than by shewing Europe with 
what mean, what despicable flatteries his vanity 
might be regaled ; and that to lay open his plans, 
under the form of an eulogium, was the only ser- 
vice which a slave, compelled to offer incense 
to such a tyrant, could, perform for mankind! 
Such, I am convinced beforehand^ was the object 
of M. Fpntanes. 

But what will not Buonaparte believe? Doe$ 
he not imagine that his oflScial Journals sure al- 
ready become, in his hands, the oracles of public- 
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opinion? Does he not consign to them every 
Sovereign who displeases him^ every private man 
who has the honour of meriting his hatred ? 

Does he not believe that the abuse which he 
bestows^ or which he makes others bestow^ im- 
prints a mark of disgrace^ as if it were in his power 
to honour, or dishonour ?— -Undoubtedly^ he dis- 
honours ; but^ happily^ only those whom he in- 
tends to honour^ those^ for example^ whom he 
covers with his ribbands I But he honours those 
whom he outrages and insults : the marks of his 
hatred will one day be the titles with which a just 
and grateful posterity will decorate the remem- 
brance of those whom he has murdered^ or per- 
secuted with vindictive fiiry. 

Doubtless, in reading these lines^ he has already 
devoted to death the hand which traces them^ and 
WHICH HE RECOGNIZES : but if he were the master 
of the universe^ who would wish to preserve life ? 
It would be then that we should say to him with 
truth : Vitam miserwrtm^ te principe, quam sub tc 
impcratore, n^tem ! 



THE END. 
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